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is preeminently the philosophical representative of the En- 
lightenment's spirit. So wide a departure from current usage 
in the employment of a semi-technical term is needlessly confus- 
ing, and involves the blurring of certain significant contrasts. 
The word is one about whose connotation and scope some agree- 
ment should prevail among historians of literature and philos- 
ophy. It is no service to the historiography of ideas to widen 
such a term's meaning to the point of extreme indefiniteness. 

Arthur 0. Love joy. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



The Philosophy of the Enlightenment. By John Grier 
Hibben. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1910. Pp. xii, 
311. 

This book and one by Mr. Hicks, of Cambridge, on "Stoic 
and Epicurean," make their appearance together as the initial 
volumes of a series entitled "Epochs of Philosophy," of which 
Professor Hibben is the editor. Thirteen volumes in all are 
announced in this series. The purpose, as is stated in the edi- 
torial announcement, is "to present the significant features 
of philosophical thought in the main periods of its development. ' ' 
No attempt is to be made to deal exhaustively with all the names 
and doctrines of the various periods, "but rather to estimate 
and interpret the characteristic contributions which each age 
may have made to the permanent store of philosophical knowl- 
edge. ' ' Moreover, " it is hoped that the present series will serve, 
in some slight measure at least, to deepen the impression of 
that fundamental unity which characterizes the progress of 
philosophy through the many phases of its development." 

The volume before us carries out this program for the 
eighteenth century, the great central period of modern philosophy. 
The 'epoch' of the Enlightenment begins virtually in the year 
1690 with the publication of Locke's famous "Essay Concern- 
ing Human Understanding," and is brought to a close in the 
year 1781 with the appearance of Kant's "Critique of Pure 
Reason" (p. 3). England, Prance, and Germany are the coun- 
tries in which the transforming influences of the Enlightenment 
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were chiefly felt, and it is with the philosophical movement in 
these countries that Professor Hibben deals. Moreover, in 
the eighteenth century, philosophy was no mere affair of the 
closet, but stood in close relation to the great scientific and 
political movements of the time. It was the integrating and 
sustaining factor of the entire intellectual and social life. To 
give an adequate representation of its period, with all its mani- 
fold forms and various activities, is consequently an exceedingly 
difficult problem. What principle of unity will serve to ex- 
hibit the relation between phenomena so various in character 
as, for example, the scepticism of Hume and the dogmatism of 
Wolff? In his introductory chapter, Professor Hibben de- 
scribes the characteristics of the enlightenment spirit and the 
dialectic of its movement. "It was an age characterized by a 
restless spirit of inquiry, — a century of challenge. A new life 
was awake and stirred in the minds of men. Traditions which 
had been long venerated became the objects of searching investi- 
gation and criticism. The authority of the church, of the State, 
and of the school was no longer regarded as the court of last 
appeal. The old beliefs which failed to justify themselves at 
the bar of reason were discarded. The foundations of time- 
honored systems seemed shifting and uncertain. There was an 
insistent demand for the free play of the individual judgment. 
There was, also, a constant reference to the light of reason, 
the inner illumination shining bright and clear in contrast to 
the shadows of mysticism, or to the false and flickering light 
of dogmatism. Hence the name of the age of illumination or 
enlightenment, — the name, also, of the age of reason" (pp. 3, 4). 

After the introduction, three chapters are devoted to Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume, respectively, then follow chapters on the 
materialistic movement in England and France, Rousseau's 
philosophy of feeling, the philosophy of Leibniz, the conflict 
of typical philosophical influences in Germany, and the critical 
philosophy of Kant; while the final chapter gives a brief ac- 
count of some of the more important, practical influences of 
the enlightenment. At the end of each chapter is given a use- 
ful list of references, and the book concludes with a chronological 
table of the important philosophical works of the whole period. 

Professor Hibben 's account of the philosophy of this period 
is clear, comprehensive, and well balanced. It is popular in 
the best sense, and should help to extend the circle of 
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readers of philosophical books. There is abundant evidence of 
wide reading and careful scholarship; and while the volume 
makes no claim to any special originality in point of view, it 
nevertheless serves to concentrate attention anew upon the 
achievements of this remarkable age. 

It seems to me, however, that the book would have been even 
more successful in this respect if the author had laid greater 
emphasis upon the positive results and the permanent gains for 
humanity, both theoretical and practical, which issued from this 
movement. Professor Hibben follows too closely the conventional 
interpretation of certain German historians of philosophy, ac- 
cording to which the whole eighteenth-century movement ends 
in disaster and negations, leaving the foundations of philosophy 
to be laid anew by the genius of Kant. For certain purposes it 
may be allowable to dramatize the story in this way; but, as a 
matter of fact, the movement was much more many-sided than 
the conventional formulas lead us to suppose. It might be pos- 
sible, I think, to represent the thought of the period as a pro- 
cess of immanent criticism, in which its initial presuppositions 
were being progressively transformed and rendered more ade- 
quate. This would necessitate some account of the seventeenth 
century, and of the new dogmatism and obscurantism that had 
taken possession of both Catholic and Protestant theology, and 
had almost succeeded in stamping out the free thought that the 
Renaissance had ushered in. It would be necessary, too, to give 
some account of the results of the new science, and of Descartes 
and Hobbes (especially of Hobbes), the men who asserted the 
validity of scientific methods, and the authority of clear and 
distinct ideas, and are therefore to be regarded as making the 
Enlightenment possible. To exhibit eighteenth-century phi- 
losophy in this way, as continuing the great liberating movement 
to which we owe our modern civilization, gives a clearer con- 
ception of its significance and essential unity than if we em- 
phasize too much its shortcomings and failures. It was a great 
thing that the necessity of individual freedom and of clear 
and distinct ideas was brought home to the consciousness of 
these great European nations. For it is, after all, to the watch- 
words of the Enlightenment that humanity must always appeal, 
as it is constantly required to fight and do battle against en- 
trenched superstition and the advances of obscurantism. 
Philosophy belongs exclusively to the 'insurgents'; when it 
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wears the colors of the dominant parties in church and state, 
it degenerates into scholasticism. Materialism and scepticism 
were only incidental to the Enlightenment movement; but even 
if this were not true, there are worse things than a live ma- 
terialism and scepticism. 

Professor Paulsen, in the preface to his book on Kant, ex- 
presses the hope that the twentieth century may be more like 
the eighteenth than like the nineteenth. Such statements may, 
of course, be easily misunderstood; yet it is not difficult to 
see the need of returning in a sense to the program of the 
eighteenth century, and to its faith in freedom and in the trans- 
forming power of clear and distinct ideas. It is true that the 
last century gave to us in the conception of development a new 
and more powerful instrument of analysis than the age of the 
Enlightenment possessed. This conception also has enabled us 
to discover unity and continuity where they were formerly un- 
perceived. All this is, of course, a great and permanent gain. 
Nevertheless, it seems that philosophy at the present day is "too 
much at ease in Zion, " too ready to accept in a spirit of com- 
promise and indifferentism anything and everything as good 
and rational. The imperishable glory of the enlightenment 
spirit was that its war with oppression and superstition was 
d, I'outrance. It knew its foes and had not a shadow of doubt 
as to the outcome. "We, on the contrary, seem to have lost, with 
our complacent sense of a broad historical point of view, that 
militant faith in reason that distinguished the thinkers of the 
eighteenth century. No one who reflects, however, can fail 
to perceive that at the present day various forms of irrational- 
ism are threatening our civilization. Freedom is regarded as 
something visionary and unpractical, an outworn doctrine which 
modern men have learned to disregard for the sake of "getting 
things done." On the other hand, morbid sentimentalism in 
many forms and under many names is warring against light 
and reason. It is time to sound the trumpet. Philosophy can 
never afford to take refuge in complacency. It is not its mis- 
sion to bring peace, but a sword. And it must always remember 

There is no trnee with Adam-Zad, 
The Bear that looks like a man. 

J. E. Ceeighton. 
Cornell University. 



